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Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 


(Continued from page 242.) 

On this side of the ocean, efforts to promote 
the civilization of the Indians, to protect them 
in their rights, and to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions between them and the United States Gov- 
ernment; absorbed much time and thought. 
There was frequent occasion, also, to plead with 
the different legislatures against the passage of 
militia bills which conflicted with the civil rights 
and religious privileges of our members. 

The thoughtful reader may have observed, 
that many of the subjects which claimed the 
care of Friends on both sides of the ocean, for 
several years before and after the close of last 
century, were of a nature that brought them 
much into contact with others in a semi-political 
way. Though the services were those into which 
they were called of the Lord, and therefore they 
could reasonably hope to experience his help 
and preserving power in the performance of 
them; yet they were such as the mere prompt- 
ings of natural benevolence would lead to, inde- 
pendently of any Divine requirings. If carried 
to an extreme, they might readily be instru- 
mental in withdrawing the attention of the un- 
wary from a close adherence to that Divine 
guide, which whispers to the attentive soul, 
“This is the way, walk thou in it.” This danger 
did not escape the attention of Friends of that 
day. In 1803, the epistle from the London 
Meeting for Sufferings contains this salutary 
hint: “ The concerns which engage both your 
meeting and ours, have often much of an out- 
ward nature in them; there seems therefore the 
greater occasion of watchfulness, that we be not 
induced to suppose, that of ourselves we may act 
in them to advantage; and it is good ever to 
have in remembrance, that the ultimate _— 
of all our meetings is to serve the cause of Truth, 
and that unless the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.” 

The year 1801, was a period of much distress 
in England owing to the scarcity and high price 
of provisions. Friends in America liberally 
contributed for the relief of their brethren (who 
had been so kind to them in their time of need) 
and forwarded moneys to the amount of £8326, 
of which £5798 was raised among the members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. This was ap- 
plied to the relief of 810 persons in England 
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who were members, and 420 who were not in 
membership, besides a portion used in Ireland. 

We are now approaching the period when there 
arose within our Society the most widely spread 
differences of sentiment on important religious 
doctrines, and the most bitter controversies that 
had ever agitated its usually peaceful commu- 
nity. It is not very easy to furm a clear and 
decided judgment as to the remote causes that 
led to the terrible convulsion of 1827, and to the 
separation from our organization of about 30,000 
members, with all the sad attendants of aliena- 
tion of friendships, loss of influence in the com- 
munity, and destruction in many cases of the 
comfort and happiness of families. It is proba- 
ble that the season of ease and prosperity which 
followed the termination of the war of the revo- 
lution, was accompanied with a gradual decline 
among our members of that watchfulness and 
fervency of spirit which are necessary for preser- 
vation; and that, as a body, they were more 
easily led to embrace speculative views than 
would have been the case if they had been more 
deeply grounded in religious experience. The 
immediate cause was the promulgation of doc- 
trines, principally in relation to the Divinity 
and Atonement of our Saviour, which a large 
part of the Society could not accept as consistent 
with the testimony of Scripture, or with the long- 
established belief of Friends. 

There are traces to be found of such senti- 
ments in our borders about the end of last cen- 
tury, both in Great Britain and America. This 
began to develop itself in Ireland about 1795, 
and some in high standing in the Society became 
infected with these views. It was for several 
years the occasion of great exercise and labor to 
those who still held to our original principles ; 
but eventually the leaders in the promulgation 
of the new doctrines were mostly disowned, and 
the testimony of Friends against their views was 
maintained. Hannah Barnard, a minister from 
Hudson, New York, visited Ireland from 1798 
to 1800, and it was said, became an advocate of 
these doctrines. On going over to England in 
1800, her case was taken under care, and her 
sentiments were found to be so at variance with 
those held by Friends, that her way for further 
labor in England was closed up and she was ad- 
vised to return home. After her return she was 
treated with by her own Monthly Meeting, but 
as she continued to defend and propagate the 
same doctrines, was finally disowned from our 
Society.* 





* The following extract of a letter from London, 
dated Second Mo. 16th, 1801, which has been handed 
to the writer in manuscript, is of interest in this con- 
nection : 


“ A remarkable circumstance occurred yesterday at 
Peel Meeting: in the afternoon, a young man who had 
been intimate with Hannah Barnard, and had pretty 
greedily swallowed her sentiments, stood up, and in an 
awful and tender manner expressed the uncommon 
agony of soul he had lately endured ; that he had been 
tempted to doubt at first part of the Scriptures, such 
as the miraculous conception, the wars of the Jews, 
and so on, step by step, till both the Old and New 
Testament were doubted; from doubt he proceeded to 
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Her case is thus referred to by Stephen Grel- 
let, a young Frenchman, who had been received 
as a member of our Society in 1796, and much 
of whose after life was devoted to spreading the 
glad tidings of salvation among his fellow-men. 
In his journal he describes a very suffering ex- 
perience of which he had to partake in the Ninth 
Month of 1800. He says: “I was plunged into 
a state of doubting, and even of unbelief in the 
mercy of God through Jesus Christ; a dark 
spirit on whose account I have at times so bit- 
terly suffered for those who have been carried 
away by it. I continued in such a state for some 
days that I could not travel. It would indeed 
have been presumption to go forth as an ambas- 
sador for Christ, whilst I was tempted to doubt 
his eternal Divinity and God-head, his meritori- 
ous sacrifice for the sins of the world, even to let 
go the hold of my hope in Him, through whom 
is the atonement, through faith in whom alone 
remission of sins is to be obtained.” “ Whilst 
wondering why such an exercise should come 
upon me, [ saw I must be prepared to feel for, 
and enter into, the states of those that are thus 
variously tempted, through the subtleties and 
stratagems of Satan. It was but a few days 
after, that the account reached us of the falling 
away of Hannah Barnard, from New York State, 
while on a religious visit to England. She had 
become a prey to this spirit of infidelity, so that 
instead of advocating the cause of the blessed 
Redeemer, the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
consistently with the work of a Minister of his 
glorious gospel, she was disseminating infidel 
doctrines, even denying the Lord that bought 
us with his own blood, and calling in question 
the validity of the Holy Scriptures.” 

Richard Jordan, a minister then belonging to 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, while paying a 
religious visit, was at Matinicock on Long Island, 
in the year 1797. Of the meeting which he at- 
tended there, he says in his journal: “ Here my 
spirit was uncommonly baptized into feeling on 
account of a state of infidelity and disbelief in 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world; and my 





disbelief until he became a thorough deist; and now 
his morality began to be tried. The obligations to 
strict uprightness which the religion of Jesus Christ 
had impressed him with, seemed gradually dissipated, 
and he became a perfect atheist. Here wandering in 
the dark, every man’s hand was apparently lifted up 
against him, and he was brought to a state of despair; 
all comfort, inwardly and outwardly, left him; he 
found himself a vagabond upon the earth. Still Di- 
vine goodness followed him, though with sore chasten- 
ings, until he was brought to a sense of his situation; 
and was repeatedly warned to expose himself in that 
public manner as the only means of experiencing a 
return of Divine favor, and as an atonement for having 
thus forsaken his dear Lord and Master; and had he 
not been thus strengthened to express himself he be- 
lieved he could not have existed another day. Saying, 
it had been sealed on his mind that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue con- 
fess. It brought a great weight and solemnity over 


the meeting; and in addition to this striking and ex- 
traordinary movement, another young man got up at 
the close of the meeting and expressed himself much 
to the same purpose, with some awful caution to any 
who might be under similar temptation.” 
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mouth was largely opened on the subject, in a 
manner I thought strange of, amongst so many 
Friends; but I was afterwards informed that 
these principles much prevailed in that neigh- 
borhood.” 4. 0. 
(To be continued.) 
iniensiiaiaillpipindatiieaiia 
For “ Tue Frrenp.”” 


Stars and Planets Visible in Third Month. 

The bright gem in the western sky about two 
hours high is the planet Venus. The planet 
Mars, not near so bright, is below it. Above, 
some farther than Mars, is the constellation 
Aries ; the upper and brightest star is Alpha ; 
the other two are Beta and Gamma. The latter 
and dimmest one is a pretty double star, visible 
with a two-inch telescope. 

To the north of Venus the great square of 
Pegasus appears to hang in a diagonal position ; 
the lower star, Markab, not much above the 
horizon. 

The northern star is Scheat, the southern one 
—next to Venus, is Algenib, and the upper one 
Alpha, of the constellation Andromeda, which 
is stil] above—the first star of second magnitude, 
nearly as far above Alpha as it is from Algenib, 
is Beta, and the next one, as much higher, is 
Gamma Andromede, a double star of most beau- 
tiful colors. It makes a pretty sight with a 
four-inch telescope. 

Southerly—bearing east—from Alpha in Aries 
is Menkar, in the head of Cetus, the Whale—east 
end of the constellation. Then above, we see 
the Pleiades, or seven stars; and nearly an hour 
still above, or eastward, bright Aldebaran in 
the big A, or Hyades group, all in the constel- 
lation of Taurus; the second of the Zodiac. 
The bright gem a little north of Zenith is Ca- 
pella ; Menkalina being 8° east of it. 

The Great Dipper will be easily recognized 
in the north-east, with its handle hanging down- 
ward and the Pointers above—always pointing 
out the North star, five times as far from them 
as they are apart. Then away on the other 
side, nearly as far from North star as it is from 
Pointers, we find Cassiopeia, a fine constellation. 
The North Pole of the heavens is a little more 
than one degree from the North star, on the 
side toward the Dipper. The North star, Dip- 
per, Cassiopeia, &c., all seem to move in circles 
around the Pole, or central point of the north- 
ern heavens, every twenty-four hours. These 
stars never set below the horizon, and are called 
circumpolar stars. Others farther south, includ- 
ing the sun and planets, rise and set, being 
above the horizon less time the farther south 
(farther from the Pole) they are. So, all stars 
within about 40° of the South Pole never rise 
to us who are 40° or more of north latitude. 

To see the stars as indicated above you should 
look as soon as daylight is gone, in the first 
week of Third Month; for those which are 
lowest in the west will set soon after dark. And 
by the last of the month nearly all the stars 
will appear to be two hours farther west than 
they do on the first, at the same hour. So, we 
must recognize two motions (both apparent) of 
the stars (I mean the “ fixed ” stars)—one the 
daily motion, causing them to rise and set, on 
account of the earth’s rotation ; the other a gen- 
eral westward motion of two hours a month, 
caused by the sun’s apparent motion eastward ; 
and this fatter is caused by the actual revolu- 
tion of the earth around the sun once a year. 

About the 1st of Third Month the splendid 
constellation Orion is on the meridian at seven 
o'clock. It is 50° above the southern horizon, 
5° more than half-way to the Zenith. The 
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celestial equator passes just north of the Belt ; 
so Rigel is 8° south declination, and Betelguese 
7° north. Like all the other fixed stars, those 
of Orion set four minutes earlier every day ; 
hence Orion will be two hours past the meridian 
at seven o’clock, Third Month, 31st, and the 
same at this time every year. The brilliant 
star southeast of Orion is Sirius, the Dog star. 
Those stars about an hour below Sirius are in 
the same constellation, Canis Major, Canis 
Minor, with its bright star Procyon, is north- 
east of Sirius, about as far as Betelguese; the 
three making a large triangle. The Twin stars 
Castor and Pollux are 25°, nearly two-hours, 
north of Procyon. They form a great triangle 
with Betelguese and Capella, and are four hours 
(60°) east of Pleides. 

About the 8th of Third Month, at 7 P. M., 
the planet Saturn shines with its ordinary splen- 
dor, in the eastern sky, about half way from 
horizon to zenith. The ring is growing nar- 
lower, but it is yet a fine object through a four- 
inch telescope. About 15°, or an hour below 
Saturn, we see the fixed star Regulus, at the 
south end of a group of stars called the Sickle. 

W. Dawson. 

SPICcELAND, Ind., Second Mo. 20, 1889. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.’ 


Friends in Tortola, 


Gough tells us in his History of the Quakers 
that “about the year 1740 accounts were received 
of a convincement in some of the Virgin Islands, 
particularly the island of Tortola, which, by 
the following paragraph of the yearly epistle of 
that year, appears to have been the effect rather 
of internal conviction than of instrumental or 
ministerial labor, viz: ‘It hath pleased the 
Lord by the inshinings of the Divine light, to visit 
the inhabitants of some islands, where no set- 
tled meetings of Friends have formerly been, 
to the bowing and tendering of some of their 
hearts, as in the first breaking forth and morn- 
ing of our day, and to incline them to assemble 
together and silently wait in spirit and in truth 
upon the Lord their Redeemer, the unerring 
teacher who teacheth his people to profit and 
leadeth them by the way they should go.’” 

Among others who were here convinced of 
the inward principle of light and grace, and 
submitted to profess themselves of and to pass 
under the contemptible denomination of Quak- 
ers, was John Pickering, Governor of the island, 
who continued a faithful member of this com- 
munity to his death. 

The subject of this convincement is referred 
to in the minutes of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, under date of Fifth Month 31, 1741, 
when it is stated that “a letter being produced 
to this meeting from John Pickering, Governor 
of the Island of Tortola, acquainting this meet- 
ing that about thirty persons in that island had 
embraced the principles of truth as professed by 
Friends, and kept their meetings twice a week, 
was read to the comfort and satisfaction of the 
meeting,” and the following month an epistle 
was sent from the Monthly Meeting to Friends 
in Tortola probably in response to the letter above 
referred to. 

A portion of the Records of Tortola Monthly 
Meeting were sent to Philadelphia, and are now 
preserved here. Unfortunately, they disclose 
nothing as to the circumstances of the convince- 
ment. They show, however, that there were 
two meetings and probably two meeting-houses 
and grave yards on the island, one at Fat-hog 
Bay and the other at the Road. A few Friends 
also resided on the adjacent islands of Jost 


Van Dyke and Little Van Dyke, and it is 
likely that a meeting may have been held on 
one or two of those islands. The following are 
quotations from the records : “ Thomas Chalkle 
a ministering Friend, arrived here from Phila- 
delphia the 12th day of the Eighth Month, (the 
year is not given, but Thomas Chalkley’s Jour. 
nal shows it to have been in 1741) sickened on 
the 29th, and died on the 4th of the Ninth Month 
about three o’clock in the morning and was 
buried that evening in Friends Burial Ground, 
accompanied to the grave by most Friends in 
the island, and many others.” 

“ John Estaugh and John Cadwaledar arrived 
here from Philadelphia in John Pickering’s 
sloop, on the 8th day of Ninth Month, 1742; 
and John Cadwaledar died on the 26th of the 
same month, of a flux, which he got on the 
passage, and John Estaugh died on the Sixth- 
day of the Tenth Month, of a fever.” 

“Samuel Nottingham and Daniel Stanton 
arrived here on a religious visit the 28th day of 
the Seventh Month (1749) and went from here 
to St. Thomas on the 22nd of the Eleventh 
Month, and sailed from thence to England on 
the 31st of the same in an English ship.” 

“ Mary Evanes and Phiba Smith arrived here 
on a religious visit the 14th of the Second 
Month (1750). Stayed thirty-two days and had 
good service, and went well away.” 

Samuel Nottingham appears afterwards to 
have settled in Tortola, and was married there 
in 1749 to Mary Hunt. These Friends subse- 
quently removed to Bristol, England, and about 
1780 liberated their slaves from conscientious 
motives, and gave them their estate at Long- 
look, on the eastern coast of Tortola. In 1782 
they addressed a letter of Christian advice to 
one of the negroes, which was long cherished 
on the property as a sort of title deed to the 
estate. 

Dr. John C. Lettsome, of London, the natur 
alist, was a native of Little Van Dyke Island, 
and spent a part of his early life in Tortola. 
In his memoir of Dr. John Fothergill, he gives 
an interesting account of John Pickering, which 
is as follows: 

He was in early life brought up to a mechani- 
cal employment, but by strength of genius and 
dint of self-exertion, he acquired a competent 
knowledge of English, and an extensive ac 
quaintance with mathematics; by industry he 
became possessed of a large tract of unculti- 
vated land, and by perseverance he covered it 
with canes and cotton, and gradually rose to be 
one of the wealthiest planters in the West In- 
dies. He was about his fortieth year made 
Governor of the Island of Tortola, and held 
the rank of Major in the Insular militia. At 
length he publicly professed the religious prin- 
ciples of the Quakers and relinquished all his 
civil and military honors and employments. 
He afterwards rarely attended the courts of 
judicature, unless he thought some poor person, 
some orphan or widow was oppressed by some 
more powerful neighbor, when he voluntarily 
attended and publicly pleaded the cause of the 
weak, if he deemed them oppressed ; and _ his 
justice and weight were such as generally pre 
ponderated. I frequently accompanied him to 
his plantations, through which, as he passed his 
numerous negroes saluted him in a loud chorus 
or song which they continued as long as he re 
mained in sight. I was also a melancholy wit 
ness of their attachment to him after his death; 
he expired suddenly, and when few of his friends 
were near him. I remember I had hold of his 
hand when this fatal period arrived, but he had 
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scarcely expired his last breath, before it was 
known to his slaves, and instantly about five 
hundred of them surrounded his house and in- 
sisted upon seeing their master. With this 
they commenced a dismal and mournful yell, 
which was communicated from one plantation to 
another, till the whole island was in agitation, 
and crowds of negroes were accumulating around 
us. Distressed as I was with the loss of my re- 
lation and friend, I could not be insensible to 
the danger of a general insurrection, or if they 
entered the house (which was constructed of 
wood) and mounted into his chamber there was 
danger of its falling by their weight and crush- 
ing us in its ruins. In this dilemma I had reso- 
Jution enough to secure the doorsand thereby pre- 
vent sudden intrusion. After these precautions I 
addressed them through a window assuring them 
that if they would enter the house in compan- 
ies only of twelve at a time they should all be 
admitted to see their deceased master, and that 
the same lenient treatment of them should be 
continued. To this they assented, and in a few 
hours quiet was restored. But it affected me to 
see with what silent, sullen fixed melancholy 
they departed from the remains of this vener- 
able man. He died in 1768, aged about sixty 
years. His only surviving son, an amiable 
young gentleman, resides in England.” 

The minutes of -Tortola Monthly Meeting, 
whilst expressing the prevalence of a living 
spirit, frequently mention deficiencies, and it is 
manifest that for some years it was in a declin- 
ing condition. The last mention in the London 
General Epistle of advices from these Friends 
was in 1764. We have seen that John Picker- 
ing died in 1768, and it is probable that the 
organization did not very long survive that 
date. Some of the families removed to England 
and others to Philadelphia. Richard Hum- 
phreys, who provided by his will for the founda- 
tion of the present flourishing institution, the 
Institute for Colored Youth in Philadelphia, 
was a native of Tortola. 

In 1790, when Gough published his history, 
it was thought that few, if any Friends resided 
in any of the West India Islands. 

It is a source of regret that so little can be 
learned from the existing records of Tortola 
Monthly Meeting. They were imperfectly kept 
and those which we have, cover only a part of 
the time during which the meeting existed. 

Grorce Vaux. 
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Since the foregoing was written some further 
information has been obtained from the minutes 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, which points 
approximately to the time when meetings for 
discipline were discontinued in Tortola. At the 
Monthly Meeting held the 29th of Seventh 
Month, 1768 :— 

“Our friend Samuel Wiley attended with a 
certificate dated at the close of a Meeting for 
Worship, held at Fat-hog Bay, on the Island of 
Tortola, the 22nd of Fifth Month, last, signed 
by three men and three women Friends, setting 
forth that he had lived many years in that 
island, in which time he had seen the prosperity 
of the church, which it pleased Divine Wisdom 
to raise up there, and its present adverse state, 
being so far declined that no Meetings for Dis- 
cipline [are] held among them; yet the small 
remains of Friends, desirous to signify their re- 
gard to him, recommend him as a Friend of 
stealy conduct, esteemed by them.” 

Samuel Wiley appears to have returned to 
Tortola the following spring, as the Monthly 


Meeting granted him a certificate on the 31st 
of the Third Month, 1769, “directed to such 
Friends remaining in Tortola, or others in the 
islands adjacent who signed the certificate he 
produced, or any others professing the truth in 
Tortola.” 
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And at the Monthly Meeting held on the 


25th of the Fifth Month, 1770, it was recorded 
“that Thomas Humphreys, being returned to 
this city from Tortola, produced a letter signed 
by five Friends, at the close of a meeting for 
worship, held at Fat-hog Bay on that island, 
the 8th of the Fourth Month [1770] signifying 
his orderly behavior during his short stay there.” 


There has also come into my possession a bun- 


dle of loose papers relating to Tortola Friends, 
among which is an application for membership, 
which seems of sufficient interest to transcribe. 
[t is without date, but probably written about 
1759, as the births of several of the applicants’ 
children are recorded between 1752 and 1758. 


G. V. 


It is as follows: 







FRIENDS AT FAT-HOG BAY MEETING: 


Friends :—I have thought proper to inform 


you of the many visitations I have had lately 
from the Lord (blessed be his holy name for 
them) and the many strivings of truth that 
have been in my bosom, now upwards of twelve 
months; and being soulsick for want of a suc- 
corer, and as a sheep wanting a shepherd, hav- 
ing often been in doubt which way I was to 
walk to find Him whom my soul longed for. 
Whilst thus doubting and languishing it was 
the blessed will of the Almighty God, who 
would have none to perish, to cause me to look 
into some of your 
the principles in your profession, when, after 
perusing them and comparing them with the 
Holy Scriptures, when in private, soon begot a 
love in me; and with duly frequenting your 
meeting, quickly convinced me of the truth as 
it is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
earnestly desire is that I may be admitted into 
your meeting and taken into the care of the 
elders of your church, that if anything more 
than the right walking of a true Christain be 
seen in me, | may have a due correction by them 
for it; and doubt not but it may be the second 
author of my salvation, who wishes well unto 
your Zion. 


ancient Friends’ writings, and 


So now, what I 
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A Visit to the Cornwall Iron Mines of 
Lebanon County, Pa. 


Having arranged with a friend to visit the re- 
markable deposit of iron-ore at Cornwall, I left 
home on the 4th of First Month, going via Penn- 


sylvania Railroad to Conewago, in Lancaster 
Co., whence a railroad of about 17 miles conducts 


the traveller to Cornwall. 
As we approached Conewago Station, we en- 
tered a district of country, where the ground 


was thickly covered with boulders, or loose rocks 


of various sizes, some of them weighing many 
tons. There was a tendency in them to an an- 
gular outline, which suggested that they might 
have been derived from dykes of trap—a vol- 
canic rock—which had been at some period 


poured up in a melted state in many places 
through fissures in the earth’s surface, extending 


down to unknown depths. The dark grey crys- 
talline structure, shown by freshly broken sur- 


faces of it, closely resembled the specimens of 
trap obtained from the remarkable outbursts of 
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that rock which form the Orange Mountain in 
New Jersey. It was with much interest, there- 
fore, that on examining the Atlas of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Pennsylvania, [ found marked 
on it, in the neighborhood of Conewago, a de- 
posit of boulders of trap. My curiosity had been 
excited years before by passing through a simi- 
lar belt of loose rocks, perhaps a mile or more 
in width, and extending many miles in length, 
in the northern part of Chester County, or possi- 
bly within the line of Berks County. 

As we neared the limit of the limestone land 
of Lancaster County, unsurpassed in fertility, 
two ploughed fields were in view at the same 
time, to the northward. The one nearest us (the 
southern one) was of the same dark-colored soil 
as we had been passing through, but the more 
distant field was decidedly red, showing that we 
were approaching the red sandstone formation. 
On the Atlantic Slope of North America the 
rocks of this formation occur in long and com- 
paratively narrow beds, parallel with the moun- 
tains or the coast line. Such a bed occupies the 
valley of the Connecticut River, reaching from 
Long Island Sound to the northern limits of 
Massachusetts, a distance of 110 miles, with an 
average width of 20 miles. From the quarries 
in it comes the brown-stone so much used for 
building purposes in New York and elsewhere. 
The longest continuous line of this rock is that 
which we encountered near Conewago, some- 
where about the middle of the belt. This com- 
mences at the Palisades on the Hudson River, 
above New York, and extends through New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, east and 
south of the Blue Ridge, into Virginia. It 
crosses the Delaware River near Trenton, the 
Schuylkill 12 miles below Reading, and the 
Susquehanna at Bainbridge. Its whole length 
is about 350 miles. In some parts of New Jersey 
it is 30 miles wide, but becomes considerably 
narrower as one goes southward. 

It has evidently been formed by the wearing 
away of an older set of rocks, which have been 
decomposed into gravel, sand and mud; and 
these materials have been again solidified into 
this Red Sandstone. In a former article, men- 
tion was made of the creases and folds into which 
many of the rocky strata in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania had been forced by the slow contraction, 
due to the gradual cooling of the earth’s solid 
crust, or to other causes. Whatever may have 
been the cause, the effect is very obvious to any 
traveller through that section of the State, who 
may notice in the railroad cuts and other places, 
how the strata are tilted, twisted and bent into 
all imaginable shapes. If the Red Sandstone 
had been in existence when these folds and 
creases were made, it must have partaken in the 
movement; but instead of doing so it overlies 
the strata below in a manner which shows, that 
after they had been subjected to the forces which 
produced such remarkable effects upon them, a 
thick bed of gravel and mud had been spread 
over them, which formed its own layers of rock 
quite independent of the positions of those below. 

It would be reasonable to expect the charac- 
ter of the rocks in this formation to vary some- 
what in different parts of the belt, with the varia- 
tion in composition of the rocks from whose 
destruction it was formed. Of the specimens 
which we examined on this excursion, some were 
largely composed of coarse pebbles, showing that 
the wearing process had reduced the original 
rocks into a bed of gravel, which had after- 
wards solidified. Others were made of a fine 
sand, evidencing that in their case the process 
of wearing had been more completely effected, 
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and had resulted in a bed of sand. In some 
parts of this sandstone belt the rocks are slaty 
in their structure ; this is owing to the presence 
of clay in the pre-existing rocks, which has 
formed beds of mud, which have hardened into 
slate. 

Among the proofs that these rocks were once 
beds of sand and mud, is the fact that in many 
places they are covered with ripple marks, and 
with the impressions made by rain-drops falling 
upon them while in a soft state; and that they 
contain mud-cracks, formed by the drying of 
the mud, such as I have noticed in the alluvial 
deposits on the banks of the Ohio River, and 
subsequently filled by fresh material, without 
obliterating the marks of the original crevices. 
In some places, especially in the Connecticut 
Valley, the surface of the beds is marked with 
the foot-prints of various animals, mostly insects 
and reptiles, and some birds. Hugh Miller, in 
describing his labors in a sandstone quarry in 
Scotland, speaks of these ripple marks and cracks. 
After a blast had been made, he says :— 

“The gunpowder had loosened a Jarge mass 
in one of the inferior strata, and our first em- 
ployment, on resuming our labors, was to raise 
it from its bed. I assisted the other workmen 
in placing it on edge, and was much struck by 
the appearance of the platform on which it had 
rested. The entire surface was ridged and fur- 
rowed like a bank of sand that had been left by 
the tide an hour before. I could trace every 
bend and curvature, every cross hollow and 
counter ridge of the corresponding phenomena ; 
for the resemblance was no half resemblance— 
it was the thing itself; and 1 had observed it a 
hundred and a hundred times, when sailing my 
little schooner in the shallows left by the ebb. 
But what had become of the waves that had thus 
fretted the solid rock, or of what element had 
they been composed? I felt as completely at 
fault as Robinson Crusoe did on his discovering 
the print of the man’s foot on the sand. The 
evening furnished me with still further cause of 
wonder. We raised another block in a different 
part of the quarry, and found that the area of a 
circular depression in the stratum below was 
broken and flawed in every direction, as if it had 
been the bottom of a pool recently dried up, 
which had shrunk and split in the hardening.” 

The existence of foot-prints in the Red Sand- 
stone brings us into contact with a very inter- 
esting branch of geological study—i. e., the his- 
tory of the plants and animals which inhabited 
the earth in former eras. In the oldest known 
rocks found in America—those north of the 
river St. Lawrence, and hence called the Lau- 
rentian, no clear trace of animal or vegetable 
life can be discerned. The same is true of the 
rocks of south-eastern Pennsylvania lying south 
of Chester Valley. But as the earth cooled from 
its originally heated condition, and the play of 
chemical and mechanical forces rendered por- 
tions of its surface suited to the maintenance of 
life, life was created by that Divine creative 
Power who had been gradually preparing the 
earth for the support of countless myriads of 
creatures, in myriads of forms. Of the traces or 
remains of the ancient forms of animals and 
plants, which have been preserved in the rocks 
for our information, many thousands have been 
examined, studied and described. And the series 
of rocks which contain them have been divided 
into classes, according to their respective ages, 
and the kinds of animals and plants which most 
abounded in them. The Red Sandstone which 
we met with north of Conewago, and of which 
we have been speaking, comes near the middle 


of the series as to age, and belongs to that period | The Spartan spirit, that made life so grand, 


when Reptiles were the most abundant and char- 
acteristic feature. Their fossil remains have 
been found in Nova Scotia, Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina; and Professor Hitchcock has 
described a large number of species from their 
foot-prints in the stone of the Connecticut Val- 
ley. Some of these tracks are not more than 
one-fourth of an inch long, and others measure 
20 inches, and must have been made by an ani- 
mal of the frog kind of enormous dimensions. 
The largest of the bird-tracks which he examined, 
the Professor thought must have been those of a 
bird which exceeded the ostrich in size. 

The Red Sandstone belts are remarkable for 
the abundance of the trap dykes and ridges which 
accompany them. One of these we saw when 
we reached Cornwall, lying alongside of the bed 
of iron-ore. But the fractures in the earth’s 
crust, through which the melted rock has issued, 
are common wherever this rock is found. In 
Connecticut they are exceedingly numerous; and 
in many places the adjacent rocks have been 
baked and altered by the heat of the volcanic 
muss, 

As has already been stated, the material of 
the Red Sandstone was gravel, sand, or mud, 
which filled the valleys and depressions among 
the former rocks. These deposits in the course 
of ages, were from 3000 to 5000 feet in thick- 
ness ; and were accompanied with a gradual set- 
tling of the surface on which they rested. This 
sinking of the surface, under the enormous press- 
ure of the heavy deposits, brought on increasing 
strain upon the rocks below, often resulting in 
fractures, through which the lava-like material 
deep in the bowels of the earth poured upwards. 
Such is the explanation which geologists give of 
the formation of these trap dykes. 


J. W. 


(To be continued.) 
a 
SELECTED. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 
Written by Louisa M. Alcott on the death of her mother. 


Mysterious death! who, in a single hour, 
Life’s gold car so refine ; 
And by thy art divine 

Change mortal weakness to immortal power. 


Bending beneath the weight of eighty years, 
Spent with the noble strife 
Of a victorious life, 
We watched her fading heavenward, through our 
tears. 


But ere the sense of loss our hearts had wrung 
A miracle was wrought; 
And, swift as happy thought, 

She lived again, brave, beautiful and young. 


Age, pain and sorrow, dropped the veils they bore, 
And showed the tender eyes 
Of angels in disguise, 

Whose discipline so patiently she bore. 


The past years brought their harvest rich and fair, 
While memory and love 
Together fondly wove 

A golden garland for her silver hair. 


How could we mourn like those who are bereft ? 
When every pang of grief 
Found balm for its relief 

In counting up the treasures she had left,— 


Faith, that withstood the shocks of toil and time; 
Hope, that defied despair ; 
Patience, that conquered care ; 

And loyalty, whose courage was sublime; 


The great deep heart, that was a home for all 
Just, eloquent and strong 
In protest against wrong ; 

Wide charity, that knew no sin, no fall; 


Mating poor daily needs 
With high, heroic deeds, 
That wrested happiness from fate’s hard hand, 


We thought to weep, but sing for joy instead, 
Full of grateful peace 
That follows her release; 

For nothing but the weary dust is dead. 


Oh, noble woman! never more a queen 
Than in the laying down 
Of sceptre and of crown, 

To win a greater kingdom yet unseen. 


Or Oo 


I MEANT TO. 
“T did not rise at the breakfast bell, 
But was so sleepy—I can’t tell— 
I meant to. 


SELEcTED, 


“ The wood’s not carried in, I know; 
But there’s the school-bell, I must go. 
I meant to. 


“My lesson I forgot to write, 
But nuts and apples were so nice. 
1 meant to. 


“T forgot to walk on tiptoe; 
O, how the baby cries! 0! 0! 
I meant to. 


“There, I forgot to shut the gate, 
And put away my book and slate. 
I meant to. 


“The cattle trampled down the corn, 
My slate is broken, my book is torn. 
I meant to.” 


Thus drawls poor idle Jimmy Hite, 
From morn till noon, from noon till night: 
“T meant to.” 


And when he grows to be a man 

He heedlessly mars every plan 

With that poor plea, ‘I meant to.” 
—Emma C. Stout, in Home and School Visitor 





SELECTED. 
INCOMPLETENESS. 
Not he who first beholds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower ; 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossoms blow, 
There needs a century of sun and shower. 


He shall not see the product of his toil ; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 


Perhaps he has no prescience of it hue, 
No sight its form and fragrance to foretell ; 
Yet in each sun-shaft, in each bead of dew, 
Faith passing knowledge tells him he does well. 


Our lives, O fellow-men! pass even so, 
We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain ; 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 
May prove our labor was not all in vain. 


But what we sow we may not hope to reap; 
Perfect fruition may not seek to win; 

Not till, work-weary, we have fallen asleep, 
Shall blossom blow or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it be so. Upon our darkened eyes 

A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine, 
If pain of ours have helped our race to rise 

By just one hair’s breadth nearer the Divine. 


Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends ; 
Grows fairer as it doth the more aspire; 
Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still, and higher! 
Because so great, it must be incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth. 
Strength to grow stronger, sweetness still more sweet, 
Yearning toward God, who is the source of both. 
—Chambers's Journal 
acacia aiacertace cata 
Tue professor of religion who boasts of his 
orthodoxy and indulges in extravagant asser- 
tions concerning his personal experience, but 
does not pay a hundred cents on the dollar when 
able, is one of the most serious stumbling-blocks 
Satan ever invented. 
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For “ Tue Frrienp.”’ 


“There is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” —JoB xxx., 


8. 


There was one who lived in olden time con- 
cerning whom we read in the Scriptures of 
Truth, that such was his opinion when assem- 
bled with his friends, that he could say, “1 per- 
ceive great men are not always wise, neither do 
the aged understand judgment.” But being 
“full of the matter,” he declared, “the spirit 
within me constraineth me.” As this Divine 
Spirit illuminates the understanding of man 
and shews to him his inward condition, the up- 
right in heart are enabled thereby to discern 
between the false and the true—between that 
which serves God and that which serveth Him 
not—confessing “ that I to grace a debtor am.” 
As with matured experience the duty of teach- 
ing others is entered upon—lessons of humility 
and obedience are found to be among the first 
needful to be taught in the school of Christ. 
Being furnished with Heavenly Wisdom, the 
Teacher is enabled to say in the language of in- 
spiration, “ I will fetch my knowledge from afar 
and will ascribe Righteousness to my Maker.” 

But even these teachers have need to regard 
the advice of the Apostle, “ Beware, lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy and vain de- 
ceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world and not after Christ.” Jesus 
said, “To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the Truth. Every one that is of the 
Truth heareth my voice.” 

Should not every one that makes profession 
of the Truth, give evidence by purity of life 
and conversation, that they are of the number 
who witness for Him and no other—* for Christ 
within the Hope of Glory.” 

“Tis Jesus, the first and the last 
His Spirit shall guide us safe home, 
Then let us praise Him for all that is past 
And trust Him for all that’s to come.” 
P. R. Grrrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Second Mo. 3, 1889. 





The Escorial. 


I have been in many a hospital, barracks, asy- 
lum, and prison, but the gloomiest work of 
man on which my eyes ever rested, in which my 
feet ever trod, is the Escorial. It is grand, but 
itis the grandeur of darkness, vastness, despot- 
ism, and death. Philip, less a warrior than a 
monk, and less a monk than an inquisitor, built 
it as a tomb for his father, himself, and his suc- 
cessors, and as a monument to San Lorenzo, on 
whose day, August, tenth, one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty seven, the battle of St. Quentin 
was fought and won, as Philip believed, through 
his intercession. While it was intended for a 
burial-place, it was also a monastery, an asylum, 
anda palace. For two years he looked for a 
spot, and at last selected as wild and secluded a 
region as Spain, or any other country, could af- 
ford. Upon the lofty slope of the Guadarrama 
Mountains he erected this stupendous structure, 
more than one-eighth of a mile long and a tenth 
ofa mile wide. It is built of huge blocks of 
granite, and contains one thousand one hundred 
and eleven windows, eighty-six staircases, eighty- 
nine fountains, and dividing the surface into 
paths wide enough for the step ofa man, in walk- 
ing about it, one could travel thirty-two leagues 
without going over the same ground twice. 
Though the mountains behind it are high and 
stern, this building is not dwarfed by the sur- 
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roundings. The Spaniards called it the eighth 
wonder of the world. The numerous chapels 
and altars are filled with paintings by the finest 
artists, and the high altar made of precious 
marbles and inlaid jasper. The library contains 
an immense number of magnificently bound 
volumes, many of them illuminated in a ver 
fine style. They are set upon the shelves with 
their edges toward the center of the room, instead 
of the backs as is usually the case. The palace 
is adorned with tapestry, whose colors rival in 
delicacy, richness, and vividness those of the 
best paintings upon canvass. 

The character of Philip, severe, melancholy, 
and morbid, is stamped upon every part of the 
structure, except where his successors of a differ- 
ent temperament have, at the cost of mutilation, 
given it a more human appearance. During the 
fourteen years that Philip lived there he did all 
in his power to transform himself into a monk, 
sat with the priests as they sang in the choir, 
finding his way to a certain corner through a se- 
cret door. The room in which he died was so 
placed as to give him a constant view of the high 
altar. There he suffered excruciatingly, and it 
is maintained was haunted with doubts as to 
whether his inquisitorial persecutions, which he 
supposed to be the real merit of his life, were not 
in reality damnablecrimes. The sufferings of his 
last days were indescribably awful; but he died 
with a crucifix in his hands and his eyes fixed on 
the high altar. 

The impression at first isoppressive. The vis- 
itor almost unconsciously looks about to see if 
there is a way of escape, and almost fancies that 
he hears great keys turning in rusty locks behind 
him. Monks and beggars flit across the scene and 
disappear through the passages, or are lost in the 
prodigious expanse of the main edifice. But 
after awhile this passes away and the visitor be- 
comes cool, and then stolid. Only professional 
guides and architects are likely to go there 
twice. 

The Pantheon, underneath the high altar is 
indeed a worthy sepulchre for kings. From the 
church, by successive flights of steps of the most 
polished marble, the visitor descends until he 
finds himself in an octagonal room, nearly forty 
feet in diameter and a little less in height, entire- 
ly made of marble and jasper relieved by gilt 
bronze ornaments. 

The body of Alfonso XII., who died Decem- 
ber, second, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five, yet remains in a side room subjected 
to the action of a stream of water, by which the 
perishable parts are gradually removed. When 
this process is completed it will be placed in the 
urn already prepared to receive it.—J. M. Buck- 
ley in the Christian Advocate. 





AN effort to conceal emotion and to seem 
natural, wins sympathy from a beholder; but an 
effort to exhibit emotion and to seem not natural 
isa barrier to sympathy. No man ought to 
show emotion if he can help it; for it is only 
irrepressible emotion that is to any man’s credit, 
or that wins him sympathy and respect from 
others. There is a suggestion of this truth in 
the words of our Lord to his disciples: “ When 
ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance: for they disfigure their faces, that they 
may be seen of men to fast. Verily I say unto 
you, they have received their reward. But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy 
face; that thou be not seen of men to fast, but 
of thy Father which is in secret: and thy Fath- 
er, which seeth in secret, shall recompense thee.” 
—Selected. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp,”’ 


In attending a recent Quarterly Meeting, I 
was interested in the remark of a Friend, who 
thought we sustained a loss by not mingling more 
among ourselves socially, so as to strengthen and 
uphold each other in the support of our various 
testimonies, and in our efforts to keep out those 
things which tend to weaken us and draw us 
away, from that “ pure and undefiled religion,” 
professed and practised by the founders of our 
religious Society. 

I hope Friends will consider this suggestion, 
and see whether some attention thereto will not 
contribute to our physical health, and improve- 
ment, as well as to our advantage in a religious 
sense. 

Does not our religious strength tend to our ma- 
terial advantage and improved physical health ? 
I think it does, and I find many writers of ac- 
knowledged reputation of the same opinion. I 
have noticed that in those neighborhoods or 
communities where there is the most religious 
strength and stability, there we see the most 
thrifty and successful people, and fewer of the 
extremes of poverty and wealth. 

I hope many of our members who endeavor 
to get their recreation in summer, (under a sup- 
posed necessity) at hotels, where they are freed 
from their usual social and religious restraints ; 
whether at the mountains, seashore, or else- 
where; will look closely into this matter, and 
see if the advantages to their physical health 
would not be greater, if they were more anxious 
to preserve their religious health also; and be 
willing to more frequently call upon, and visit 
their dear friends and relatives, who would be 
glad to see and entertain them, as well as to be 
entertained by them; I trust in these calls and 
visits, both visitors and visited would be strength- 
ened and invigorated in every sense. 

“ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the face of 
a man, that of his friend,” is as true now as ever 
it was. And if “they who fear the Lord, speak 
often one to another,” there would be a blessed 
reward attending it, as of old. 

At many of the usual summer resorts, and 
even at some kept by our own members, there 
are many things practised and permitted, which 
our discipline does not approve of, and which 
have the effect to weaken our testimony against 
such things elsewhere. These are the “ little 
foxes” which I think it becomes us to be on our 
guard against, lest they weaken and destroy 
many tender and promising vines among us. 

There are no doubt many invalids who are 
greatly benefitted by visits to the seashore, moun- 
tains and other places. There are also very 
many who get their usual recreation in such 
ways, who are not benefitted in any sense, but 
greatly injured; and I trust these matters will 
claim our serious and careful attention. “ Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice ;’ and obedience 
in little things, where we feel a check or stop in 
our minds, will undoubtedly lead to greater 
faithfulness as well as greater religious stability 
and strength. B. 


Second Mo. 9th, 1889. 


Soo 


“Tritt the next stage of our being,” says a 
profound thinker, “has developed the unre- 
vealed mysteries of the Deity who made man- 
kind, we must be contented like obedient chil- 
dren, to believe much that we cannot yet un- 
derstand.” If we limit our faith to what we 
fully understand, we shall believe almost noth- 
ing.—Selected. 
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Sa ee enn nnn eee aa Sng n yn nnnn In 


James Russel Lowell on Religion. 
VIEWS EXPRESSED IN AN AFTER DINNER SPEECH IN 
REPLY TO SKEPTICS, 

“T fear that when we indulge ourselves in the 
amusement of going without a religion, we are 
not, perhaps, aware how much we are sustained 
at present by an enormous mass all about us of 
religious feeling and religious convictions, so 
that, whatever it may be safe for us to think— 
for us who have had great advantages, and have 
been brought up in such a way that a certain 
moral direction has been given to our charac- 
ter—I do not know what would become of the 
less favored classes of mankind if they under- 
took to play the same game. 

“Whatever defects and imperfections may 
attach to a few points of the doctrinal system 
of Calvin—the bulk of which was simply what 
all Christians believed—it will be found that 
Calvanism or any other ism which claims an open 
Bible and proclaimsa crucified and risen Christ, is 
infinitely preferable to any form of polite and 
polished skepticism, which gathers as its votaries 
the degenerated sons of heroic ancestors, who, 
having been trained in a society, and educated 
in schools, the foundations of which were laid 
by men of faith and piety, now turn and kick 
down the ladder by which they have climbed 
up, and persuade men to live without God, and 
leave them to die without hope. 

“The worst kind of religion is no religion at 
all,and these men living in ease and luxury, 
indulging themselves in the ‘ amusement of go- 
ing without religion,’ may be thankful that they 
live in lands where the Gospel that they neglect 
has tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the 
men who, but for Christianity, might long ago 
have eaten their carcasses like the South Sea 
Islanders, or cut off their heads and tanned their 
hides like the monsters of the French Revolu- 
tion. When the microscopic search of skepti- 
cism, which has hunted the heavens and sound- 
ed the seas to disprove the existence of a Creat- 
or, has turned its attention to human society, 
and has found a place on this planet ten miles 
square, where a decent man can live in decency 
comfort and security, supporting and educating 
his children unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy respected, man- 
hood respected, womanhood honored, and human 
life held in due regard ; when skeptics can find 
such a place ten miles square on this globe, 
where the Gospel of Christ has not gone and 
cleared the way, and laid the foundation and 
made decency and security possible, it will then 
be in order for the skeptical literati to move 
thither and there ventilate their views. But as 
long as these men are dependent upon the re- 
ligion which they discard for every privilege 
they enjoy, they may well hesitate a little before 
they seek to rob the Christian of his hope, and 
humanity of its faith in that Saviour, who alone 
has given to man that hope of life eternal which 
makes life tolerable and society possible, and 
robs death of its terrors and the grave of its 


gloom.” 
ee 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Rusting of Car-rails.—The fact that car-rails 
in active service seldom suffer deterioration 
from rust, while others less used do, is suscepti- 
ble of a very simple explanation. The ordinary 
iron-rust, is forced by the pressure of passing 
wheels into combination with the iron of the rail, 
forming a magnetic oxide which protects the rail 
from further action. The rust which forms on 
all rails during a rain or damp weather has 


hardly time to dry before this combination takes 
place on the rails in active use. In an experi- 
ment quoted in proof of this explanation, the 
scales on that surface of a rail which received 
the greatest pressure were removed by the aid 
of a wire brush and submitted to analysis. 
They were found to be composed of magnetic 
oxide mixed with a variable quantity of ferric 
oxide, and apparently a small proportion of 
free iron.— The American. 


Lighting Tunnels—One of the most obvious 
of the advantages of the electric light is that it 
can be put in use when a flame of gas or oil 
would perish from lack of oxygen. The Hoosac 
Tunnel, on the Fitchburg Railroad, Mass., has 
hitherto been unlighted, all signalling of trains 
being done by means of explosion or torpedoes. 
The tunnel is, moreover, continually full of 
smoke, gas and sulphur. About a week ago, 
trial was made of an electric plant which will 
furnish the tunnel 1,200 large-sized lights. 
These are placed forty feet apart on both sides, 
and alternating thus making one lamp for every 
twenty feet. A small building at the west por- 
tal contains the engines, dynamos, and other 
necessary machinery. 

Thickening Skulls by Exposure—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of Science, in mentioning 
Prof. Virchow’s recent book, “ Medical Remem- 
brances of an Egyptian Journey,” speaks of the 
theory that the skulls of negroes and others 
become thicker and harder by exposure to the 
sun. In some of the burial fields visited by 
Prof. Virchow, the skulls dated from Roman 
times and were very thick and hard. Herodo- 
tus mentions that the skulls of the slain Egyp- 
tians were hard in comparision to the brittle 
ones of the Persians, and attributes it to the ex- 
posure of the children to the heat of the sun. 
Prof. Virchow’s expedition found children ex- 
posed in this way in the open fields, being put 
into immense clay bowls for safe keeping in 
their parent’s absence. The theory that the 
proverbially hard skull of the African negro 
is an adaption of nature to bear the intense 
solar heat, in the absence of other explanation, 
seems plausible. 


Large Trees.—In Prof. Rothrock’s lecture at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, illustra- 
trations were given of the Baobab of tropical 
Africa. This tree has been measured and found 
in one instance to “ girth” 75 feet, in another 
85 feet. It has the most remarkable tenacity 
of life, actually living after the bark had been 
destroyed completely by fire, or by the axe, and 
when, at the same time, its trunk was absolutely 
hollow. Whence was its well-spring of life? 
Livingston thought that it was due to the vital- 
ity and restorative powers of the young woody 
layers beneath the bark. Humboldt regarded 
it as one of the oldest plants on earth. Living- 
ston doubts whether it is over 1,000 years old, 
or, at the very outside, 1,500 years. Pickering 
mentions one baobab that was 112 feet around. 

The Ceiba or silk cotton tree of the West In- 
dies towers in the “ high woods ” over the other 
trees, supporting among its branches aerial gar- 
dens of creepers and parasites, as Kingsley has 
said. Its broad, stall-like roots are not less re- 
markable than its spreading top. The ignorant 
negroes revere the tree, pour libations upon the 
roots and expect evil to happen to the man who 
injures a Ceiba. 

Of the Tasmanian Eucalyptus forest, the lec- 
turer stated, that in spite of all we heard of the 
sizes of these trees, the largest were not numer- 
ous, nor did they extend over any great area. 


It had come to be pretty generally believed 
that an eucalyptus grove did by some meang 
render miasmatic regions more healthful. With 
this object in view the tree is now largely plant. 
ed in the island of Ceylon. While it will not 
endure frost, on the other hand the eucalyptus 
species, as a rule, do not require a high temp- 
erature. 

The Oriental plane tree, which is now becom. 
ing so popular in our parks and along our 
roads, was next shown. Its resemblance to our 
own buttonwood is quite striking. In spite of 
all that this tree promises, it is well to bear in 
mind that foreign trees, as a rule, are not apt to 
be so long lived as our related native species, 
One famous Oriental plane tree, within a few 
miles of Constantinople, has the vast diameter 
of fifty feet. This species of tree has been g 
favorite from very early times, and more than 
once figured conspicuously in certain historical 
events. 


Diseases Contracted from Pets.—Several arti- 
cles have recently appeared in Medical and 
other journals, pointing out the danger of cats 
and other pet animals communicating diseases 
to persons who fondle them. Diphtheria is one 
of the diseases to which cats are subject. It is 
advised that children should not be permitted 
to handle sick domestic pets, especially those 
suffering from skin diseases. 

Effect of Plants in Water—In the Report 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Health for 
1887, reference is made to the plants which are 
often found in reservoirs from which water is 
drawn for drinking purposes. Three classes of 
these are specified. First, those which are fixed 
in the basins, such as common-pond weeds, 
Second, those which are suspended in the water, 
but do not readily decompose; such as the 
Duck weeds. Third, those which are suspended 
in the water and readily decompose; such as 
the Blue-green Algae. These last multiply very 
rapidly and secrete a jeHy, which, together with 
the plants, readily undergoes decomposition ; 
and affects the purity of the water. Of animal 
productions, sponges are the most troublesome, 
as they also easily decay and strongly taint the 
water. 


Animal Instinets—While trapping. Muskrats 
a number of winters’ ago, I was surprised one 
morning ou visiting my traps to find in one of 
them nothing but the foot and part of the leg 
of what must have been a large sized muskrat. 
I was still more surprised to find, on closer ex- 
amination, that the animal had evidently am- 
putated its own leg to regain its freedom. I 
learned, on referring to a work on trapping, 
that this was of frequent occurrence among 
several species of fur-bearing animals, and it 
was necessary in such cases, to so arrange the 
traps (I am speaking of steel traps) as to lead 
the animal into deeper water, where it would 
be drowned before it could extricate itself from 
the trap. The Mink becomes very angry when 
taken into a trap, and will bite and tear its 
limb in a frightful manner, but always biting 
that part beyond the trap. On the other hand, 
the Otter will almost invariably go systemati- 
cally to work to amputate its limb and thus es 
cape. 

er 
Items. 

Report of the Indian Commissioner for 1888,—From 

this Report it appears that the Indian Budget for 


the year ending Sixth Mo. 1889, is $5,811,140. Of 


this all but about $750,000 is their own money, oF 
money due them. The trust funds in the United 
States Treasury belonging to the different tribes, 
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estimated roundly at $80,000,000. 


land owned by the Church, &e. 
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amount to $18,613,841.95. The annual interest on 
this is $860,855.19, of which there remains in the 
‘Treasury more than $650,000 of accrued and over 
due interest which has not yet been paid. 

There are about 40,000 Indian children of school 
age, of whom about 15,000 are receivin 
In regard to the schools maintained 
missionary societies, the Commissioner repels the 
charge of any discrimination having been made in 
favor of one denomination over another ; and states 
that although Catholics have received the greatest 
number of contracts for the education of children, 
it is simply because they have erected more school- 
houses and established more schools than others. 

During the past year there have been made 3,349 
allotments of land in severalty to Indians, covering 
about 349,000 acres. On the subject of allotting 
lands, the Commissioner says, that some persons 
who are heartily in favor of the principle, feel that 
it would be unwise to force such allotments on In- 
dians “before they are ready to receive, use, and 


education. 
y different 


“An allotment unnecessarily delayed, deprives 
an Indian of just so much opportunity for, or incen- 
tive to, progress ; but an allotment made to an In- 
dian before he has been made to understand its 
meaning and purpose takes away from its value to 
him, and he may look upon it as a worthless or as 
an unwelcome thing imposed upon him. 
bable that such an Indian would not only neglect 
his land, but that he would finally abandon it and 
become a wanderer. Thus,” it is said, “that which 
was intended to be, and, rightfully used, would be, 
of benefit to the Indian, may be so used as to drive 
many of the race into vagabondage, and thus make 
them what may be called the gypsies of America.” 


It is pro- 


Mormon Missions —The Mormons of Utah have 
a band of “elders” whose business it is to make 
converts in the Southern States. The head-quarters 
of this mission is at Chattanooga, Tennessee; from 
which point missionaries are sent out into the ad- 
joining States. The success of these is, of course, 
mainly among the ignorant classes. A correspond- 
ent of the New York Times says, that in a period of 
about 8 years, 2,292 people have been baptized ac- 
cording to Mormon custom, in the South. 


The Church of Rome in French Canada.—In the 
year 1760, French Canada passed by conquest into 
the control of the British. The population was es- 
timated at 70,000. Now it is one million and a half. 
Of the present population 200,000 are Protestants, 
the remainder belonging to the Catholic Church, 
and all the latter are French except 100,000 chiefly 


The increase of the French over the English has 
been most marked from the first, and it threatens 
the extinction of the latter at no distant day in the 
Province of Quebec and Eastern portion of Ontario. 

The wealth of this Church is also remarkable. 
No small amount of her wealth is unknown; for 
while she is unsparing in her denunciation of all 
secret societies, she practices the utmost secrecy in 
conducting her own business. But her wealth is 


In addition to this sum-capitalized, there is a 
large yearly revenue of not less than $8,000,000. 
Thesources of income are 200,000 farms under culti- 
vation ; taxes on families not possessing land, pew 
rents, fees for marriages, baptisms, funerals and 
masses, voluntary gifts, legacies, and income from 


The above items do not include the wealth of the 
numerous ecclesiastical orders, and it is known that 
some of these are very rich. The Sulpicians own 
some of the most valuable business property in 
Montreal, and their wealth exceeds that of any cor- 
poration on the continent.— The Independent. 


New York Society for the Suppression of Vice.— 
The Report of the Secretary, Anthony Comstock, 
showed that during the last year a large amount of 
books, plates, pictures, &c., of an indecent charac- 
ter; and lottery circulars and tickets, and other 
Matters connected with gaming, had been seized, 
making a total of over five tons in weight. 
number of arrests made was 94, and 101 convictions 
Were secured—and fines and imprisonments inflicted 
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Slipping Away from the Poor.—One of the evils 
connected with the increase of wealth in a religious 
denomination, is pointed out by the Christian Ad- 
vocate (Methodist) in the following remarks :— 


“We hear a great deal in these days about the 
masses slipping away from the churches; but have 
we carefully considered the danger of the churches 
slipping away from the masses? In the great cities 
the Methodist Episcopal Church began to work 
chiefly among the poor. Her field was the world, 
but her special mission was the neglected classes. 
Her unpretentious church architecture, free pews, 
flexible and popular forms of worship, the style of 
preaching which prevailed, all tended to encourage 
the masses to come and worship and feel at home. 
These things were her reproach among certain 
classes, but glorying in her reproach she won great 
victories. The process of slipping away from the 
masses is simple and easy. First, many converts 
from among the poor acquire habits of honesty 
and industry, and soon become wealthy. Wealth 
naturally demands a stately style of worship and an 
elegance of church accommodations which repel the 
poor. These conditions beget formality, and then 
the cry begins to be heard: ‘The masses are slip- 
ping away from the churches.’ If there are any 
cases in which a separation has occurred between 
the people and the Methodist churches, the latter 
may thank themselves. If the Methodist Church 
shall never separate herself from the people she 
will never want for congregations, and never be 
barren nor unfruitful in the work of the Lord.” 


Opium Trade with China.—The London Friend 
mentions that at a Meeting for Sufferings on the 
4th of First Month, the responsibility of England 
for the introduction of the opium trade was con- 
sidered ; and a committee was appointed to consider 
what should be done with the view of calling the 
attention of the Christian churches to the iniquity 
of the system, and its suppression. 


Presbyterian Synod on Prohibition.—At the Presby- 
terian Synod of Pennslyvania, held in Erie, a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed,*which says,— We 
declare ourselves unequivocally in favor of the en- 
tire suppression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage; and urge upon the members of our 
churches the duty of using every legitimate means 
to accomplish this result,” 

Resolutions of the same general character have 
been passed by the Synods of New Jersey, New 
York, and Ohio. 

The Bible in Greek Schools.—In Greece, the law 
makes the New Testament a text-book in all the 
elementary schools. The text used is that of the 
original Greek, but this is so similar to modern 
Greek, that all the children can understand the 
Gospels. 


mitted suicide by jumping into the East River, from 
a Brooklyn ferry boat, leaving as a legacy to his 
wife and children, and to the world generally, a 
letter containing the charge—“ Let all men take 
warning and keep away from horse-racing and pool- 
rooms.” About the time that this tragic accident 
happened, the New York Legislature, despite the 
earnest protestations of a great many worthy people 
of the State, passed the “ Ives’ bill,” subsequently 
approved by the Governor, which permits betting 
on horse-races at certain race tracks, during five 
months of the year. 

A similar mischievous measure (House Bill No. 
143) has been introduced into the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, of which Representative Stevenson is 
chairman. 

In the summer of 1886, the then mayor of Phila- 
delphia sent a large detachment of officers to a 
noted pool-selling resort in the east-central part of 
the city, when several of the alleged principals, and 
upward of twenty of the patrons of the place were 
arrested. Upon a trial of the case, the principal, 
against whom alone the evidence was conclusive, 
failed to appear, a bench warrant for his arrest was 
issued, and his bail was forfeited. And who was 
the surety whose name appeared upon this bail- 
piece? It was one who has been summoned over 
and over again before magistrates and the courts, 
upon charges or indictments for gambling, though 
only twice (so the Assistant District Attorney in- 
formed me) committed to prison for proved viola- 
tion of law. 

Now, this is the business which it is proposed by 
legal fiat to make respectable: not to let it lurk in 
darkened and guarded gambling rooms, whose keep- 
ers are in daily dread of detection and arrest by the 
officers of the law, but to permit essentially the 
same thing to be carried on in the full light of day, 
at all incorporated agricultural and horticultural 
fairs or exhibitions, and driving parks, silencing 
the protestations of the lovers of truth and right- 
eousness in city and country and seeking to set at 
rest the scruples of honest tillers of the soil, by lay- 
ing a tax of five per centum on race-days’ receipts 
to be disbursed as “‘ prizes for improving the breed 
of cattle, sheep, and horses.” 

But what about the breed of farmers’ sons? What 
also as to the young clerks, agents, and others in 
places of trust in the cities? Is the fraudulent ap- 
plication of funds—proved in so many cases to have 
been due to some form of betting, gambling, or 
pool-selling—grown so infrequent, that we have 
come to a time when it is safe to take down the bars 
against what reputable people have hitherto looked 
upon as one of the crying evils of the day, and to 
let it now have full course upon payment of a tax 
to the State? A further application of the same 
principle would bring us to the State regulation of 
vice with its “infamous acts,” such as dishonored 
Great Britain and India, but the repeal of which 
was secured a year ago when their enormity be- 
came fully apparent. The warning of the wretched 
suicide of the Brooklyn ferry-boat may be profitably 
repeated : “ Keep away from horse-racing and pool- 
rooms.” 
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One of the surest signs of a Christian civiliza- 
tion, is reverence for life, and reverence for 
morality. One of the worst evils attendant on 
war is, that, long after the guns have ceased fir- 
ing, the public mind is debased by blood, and 
there is a dreadful harvest of crimes, of blood- 
shed and violence, to be reaped. 































We sincerely hope that the efforts of those 
citizens of Pennsylvania, who have at heart the 
honor of their State, and the welfare of its peo- 
ple, will prevent the enactment of the proposed 
law. 
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THIRD MONTH 9, 1889. 
































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.— President Harrison and Vice 
President Morton, were inaugurated on the 4th inst., 
with the usual ceremonies. The President read his 
inaugural address from a platform in front of the capi- 
tol building, in the presence of a vast crowd, which had 
gathered notwithstanding a driving rain storm. The 
inaugural procession was the largest and the most im- 
posing of the kind ever seen in Washington. 

On the 5th, the following named Cabinet officers 
were unanimously confirmed by the Senate: State De- 
partment—James G. Blaine, of Maine; Treasury— 
William Windom, of Minnesota; War—Kedtield Proc- 
tor, of Vermont; Navy—Benjamin F. Tracy, of New 
York ; Post-office—John Wanamaker, of Pennsylvania; 
Attorney General—W. H. II. Miller, of Indiana; In- 


Our friend Josiah W. Leeds, has published a 
protest against the passage of an Act which has 
been introduced into the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, authorizing betting on horse-races at 
fairs and agricultural exhibitions, under certain 
restrictions. At the present time such betting 
is illegal. It seems to us very strange that any 
considerable body of respectable men can be 
found who will favor the encouragement of such 
gambling, attended as it is with demoralization 
of all those who become infected with its spirit. 

In his protest J. W. L. says :— 


About two years’ ago a middle aged man com- 
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terior—John W. Noble, of Missouri; Agriculture— 
Jeremiah M. Rusk, of Wisconsin. 

The public debt statement shows an increase of $6,- 
443,344 during the Second Month. Total cash in the 
Treasury, $607,387,571. The increase is due to the 
unusually heavy disbursements during the month, 
aggregating over $32,000,000, of which amount $21,- 
500,000 was on account of pensions. 

On the Ist instant, in the House, the joint resolu- 
tion looking to the promotion of commercial union 
with Canada, was passed. It had been introduced by 
Representative Hitt, of Illinois, and unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It 
— for the appointment of Commissioners by the 

resident to meet similar Commissioners on the part 
of the Canadian Government, and prepare a plan for 
the assimilation of the import duties and internal taxes 
of the two countries, in a commercial union, the Com- 
missioners to report to the President, and the report 
to be submitted to Congress. 

On the 2nd instant, Senator Blair asked unanimous 
consent to take up his prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Senator Harris ob- 
jected. A motion by Senator Blair to take up the 
amendment was then defeated, the yeas being 13; nays, 
33. The affirmative votes were given by Senators Blair, 
Bowen, Dawes, Dolph, Frye, Hawley, Jones of Nevada, 
Mitchell, Palmer, Platt, Quay, Sawyer and Stock- 
bridge. 

The bill incorporating the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
pany, after passing both houses of Congress, has be- 
come a law through the signature of the President. 
The bill authorizes the incorporators to construct, 
equip, and operate a ship canal, either entirely through 
the territory of Nicaragua, or in part through the ter- 
ritory of Costa Rica, and otherwise to exercise such 
powers as have been conferred upon the Nicaragua 
Canal Association. The company is to have a capital 
stock of $100,000,000, and is authorized to increase it 
to $200,000,000. 

The House bill providing for the taking of the 
eleventh census has been passed by the Senate and ap- 
proved by the President. The schedules of inquiries 
are to be the same as those of the tenth census, with 
such changes of subject matter and modifications as 
may be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. An 
increase of about 30 per cent. over the population in 
1880, may be reasonably looked for in 1890. 

President (Cleveland) has issued an executive order 
in regard to the “act appropriating $250,000 to enable 
the President to protect the interesis of the United 
States in Panama,” approved Second Mo. 25th. The 
President says: “ Whereas satisfactory information has 
been received by me that a number of citizens of the 
United States have been thrown out of employment 
and left destitute in the Republic of Colombia by the 
stoppage of work on the Panama canal, it is therefore 
ordered that so much as is necessary of the fund ap- 
propriated by the said act be expended under the di- 
rection and control of the Secretary of State in furnish- 
ing transportation to the United States to any citizen 
or citizens of the United States who may be found desti- 
tute within the National Department of Panama, in 
the Republic of Colombia.” 

A petition, signed by sixteen thousand Cherokee 
Indians, was sent to the United States Senate protest- 
ing against the passage of the Oklahoma bill, par- 
ticularly that part of it concerning the Cherokee strip. 

After an examination, a Justice of the Peace in lowa 
City, lowa, has ordered the return to two brewing com- 
panies of 500 kegs of beer sent to that city from other 
States, and seized by the Temperance Alliance. There 
can be no appeal by the State, and the beer will be re- 
turned to the cars from whence taken. 

The Waterbury American says: “It ought not to be 
necessary every day to print evidence of the bad effect 
of cigarette smoking on growing youths, but the evi- 
dence from 200 doctors before the Michigan Legisla- 
ture is worth heeding, and they each cited cases of boys 
being dwarfed, made insane, killed or rendered in- 
capable of speech, and the professors of Michigan 
University also testified at length of the effect on the 
students who were made stupid by cigarettes.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 425, which 
is 78 more than during the previous week, and 17 more 
than during the corresponding week last year. Ofthe 
foregoing 205 were males and 220 females: 66 died of 
consumption ; 47 of pneumonia; 34 of diseases of the 
heart ; 19 of old age; 18 of typhoid fever; 17 of con- 
vulsions ; 13 of Bright’s disease ; 12 of inflammation of 
the brain; 11 of inanition; 10 of cancer, and 10 of 
casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U. S. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, reg., 128); 
coupon, 129]; currency 6’s, 120 a 131. 


Cotton was quiet but steady at 10§ cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $16.75; do., fair to 
prime, $15.50 a $16.50 ; spring bran, $15 a $16. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$3.00 a $3.50; do., do., extras, $3.50 a $4.00; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.30; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.70 a $4.85; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.25; 
Ohio, clear, $4.80 a $5.15; do., straight, $5.15 a $5.40; 
Indiana, clear, $4.80 a $5.15; do., straight, $5.15 a 
$5.40; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.80 a 
$5.15; do. do., straight, $5.15 a $5.40; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.50 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.25 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.40 
a $7.00. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 96} a 97} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40 a 40} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 334 cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 4} cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra natives, 6 a 6} cts. ; good, 5} a 5} cts.; 
medium, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 4} a 4} cts.; culls, 3} a 
4 cts.; Kansas and Texas sheep, 3 a 5} cts. Lambs, 
4} a 7} cts. 

Hogs.—Westerns, 6} a 7 cts.; State, 6 a 6} cts. 

Milch cows were in fair demand and $5 per head 
lower, at $25 a $45. 

Milch calves were in good demand, at 5 a 8 cts. 

ForeIGn.—The statement that Sir Julian Pauncefote 
has been appointed British Minister to the United 
States is officially confirmed. 

On the 26th of Second Month, in the Parnell Com- 
mission Court, Sir Charles Russell arose and stated that 
on the 28rd Richard Pigott went to the residence of 
Henry Labouchere and, in the presence of George 
Augustus Sala, signed a confession stating that the 
letters upon which the Times based its charges against 
the Irish members of the House of Commons were for- 
geries. 

Pigott had told Houston that he found the letters in 
a bag, but he fabricated them by using genuine letters 
of Parnell and Eagan, copying certain words showing 
the general character of the writing and tracing them 
against a window pane. He afterwards destroyed the 
genuine letters. 

Attorney General Webster said everybody would 
agree that nobody could attach any weight to Pigott’s 
evidence, and it was his duty to ask the Court to with- 
draw from considering the genuineness of the letters. 
The Times, he said, desired to express regret for pub- 
lishing the letters, and the proprietors of that paper 
would themselves more fully express their regret later 
He repudiated the allegation made by Sir Charles 
Russell yesterday, that there was a foul conspiracy be- 
hind Pigott and Houston. If such a conspiracy existed 
the Times had no share in it. If the error of the 
Times extended beyond that, the Court should make 
the fullest inquiry. 

Sir Charles Russell said he had hoped the Attorney 
General would have made stronger statements. 

On the 28th, the Times in an editorial says, after 
quoting the Attorney-General’s apology: “ We desire 
to endorse as appropriate every word of the foregoing 
statement. It is our wish, as it is our duty, to do so. 
Moreover, Mr. Parnell having in the witness box 
stated that the letters are forgeries, we accept in every 
respect the truth of that statement. In these circum- 
stances we deem it right to express our regret, most 
fully and sincerely, at having been induced to publish 
the letters as Mr. Parnell’s, or to use them in evidence 
against him. This expression of regret includes also 
the letters falsely attributed to Mr. Egan, Mr. Davitt 
and Mr. O’Kelly. It is scarcely fitting now to enter 
into the circumstances under which we received and 
published them. We are bound, however, to point 
out that Pigott was not the person with whom we com- 
municated. Moreover, we must add that we firmly 
believed that the letters were genuine until the dis- 
closures made by Pigott on cross-examination. It 
must be evident to all reasonable persons that if a con- 
spiracy existed the Times was victimized by, and not a 
party to, it. 

“ Errors of judgment may have been committed, and 
for them the penalty must be paid. It must be clearly 
understood that what we have done is altogether upon 
our own motion and our own responsibility and in the 
public interest alone. This withdrawal, of course, re- 
fers exclusively to the letters obtained from Pigott.” 

Richard Pigott after his last examination before the 
Commission, absconded to the Continent. At Madrid 
he assumed another name, but being identified by de- 
tectives, and the announcement made to him that he 
was under arrest, he excused himself under a false pre- 
tence, retired to an alcove and shot himself dead. 


Dr. Tanner, Member of Parliament for Cork, who 
was arrested in London on the 29th ult., arrived at 
Clonmel at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd instant, 
Tanner refused to enter the prison wagon, whereupon 
three constables forced him in, and held him on the 
seat. A crowd followed the wagon, growling and 
throwing stones at the police, both before and after 
the prison was reached. Six person were arrested, 
but were afterwards liberated. 

It is calculated that seventy lives were lost in the 
recent gale on the North Sea. 

Advices from Afghanistan say that the Ameer js 
marching upon the Russian frontier, and that a colli- 
sion with the Russians is imminent. The Ameer pér- 
sists in committing cruelties. 

The leper colony at Molokai, Sandwich Islands, 
numbers 1,030 persons. 

In the Dominion House of Commons last week Dr, 
Weldon explained the provisions of his Extradition 
bill, which enlarges the list of extraditable offences, The 
dregs of the United States, he said, are settling in Canada, 
owing to her geographical position. Within forty or 
fifty years a great increase of crime has taken place, 
The ambassadors of both countries are not alive to the 
necessity of abolishing the antiquated Ashburton 
treaty. It is within the power of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to set in motion machinery which will drive out 
the criminals which are enjoying an asylum here. He 
wanted the Government to be vested with power to 
hand over all these offenders to countries having no 
extradition treaty with England as affecting Canada, 
The bill was read the first time. 


NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the “ Frrenps’ Asyium for 
the Insane” will be held in the Committee-room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, Third Mo, 
20th, 1889, at 3 o’clock P. M. 


Tuos. ScATTERGOOD, Secretary. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoon.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 16th inst., at 10 a. mM. 

Joun W. Brpp ke, Clerk. 


WantTeD—A woman to teach the inmates of the 
Howard Institution (numbering from 12 to 14) to read, 
The object is to enable them to read the Bible. She 
should be interested in their spiritual welfare. The 
compensation $3 a week. The time required, two 
hours a day (First-day excepted.) 

Apply to Desoran C. LrEEps, Germantown, or 
Mary Morris, Overbrook, Montgomery Cu., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoor Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to J. G. WILLIAMs, Supt. 

Westtown, Pa. 


Diep, Second Month 2nd, 1889, at her home near 
West Grove, Chester Co., Penna., JANE ANN Pass- 
MORE, in the 70th year of her age, a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. She bore with resignation 
and cheerful patience, a long and painful illness, real- 
izing the eternal God to be her refuge and support. 

, on the morning of the 14th of Renee Month, 
1889, LyprA Mriuovs, daughter of Robert and Martha 
Milhous, (the latter deceased), a member and elder 
of Pennsville Monthly and Particular Meetings, aged 
48 years, 6 months and 21 days. She was of a meek 
and quiet spirit, being concerned from childhood to 
live in the fear and favor of her Heavenly Father. 
Having in early life taken heed to the Divine Witness 
for truth in her own mind; and having, we humbly 
believe, felt concerned to yield her heart to its baptiz- 
ing, purifying power, she was made an example of up- 
rightness and consistency to those amongst whom her 
lot was cast. She was faithful in the attendance of all 
our religious meetings, both for worship and disci 
line, when of ability to do so (being often under bodily 
affliction). A short time before her close, her father 
expressed to her his belief that she would be gathered 
into the fold of rest and peace: she expressed the same 
hope, saying, “ But all of mercy.” She passed quietly 
away as one falling intoa sweet sleep. “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith 
the Spirit, they rest from their labors and their works 
do follow them.” 
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WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





